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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 



Civic Science in the Home. By George W. Hunter and 

Walter G. Whitman. 12 mo. Pp. 416. American Book 

Company, New York. 1921. 
Civic Science in the Community. By George W. Hunter 

and Walter G. Whitman. 12 mo. Pp. 430. American Book 

Company, New York. 1922. 

These are two companion volumes for the junior 
high school or for the first year of the standard high 
school. The first treats of such topics as the follow- 
ing : the home and its environment, good health in the 
home, the principles of heating and lighting in the 
home, the home and its surroundings, labor saving de- 
vices and home conveniences. The second volume 
treats of such topics as: advantages offered by the 
community, wealth and climatic conditions, water and 
its place in the community, how the community cares 
for its citizens, transportation, how life on the earth 
has improved, etc. These books treat of simple, yet 
fundamental problems of domestic and civic life ap- 
proached from the standpoint of the child's interest. 



Everyday Civics: Community, State, and Nation. By 
Charles Edgar Finch. 12 mo. Pp. 326. American Book 
Company, New York. 1921. 

What our young people need today, the author 
maintains, is training in citizenship as well as train- 
ing for citizenship. They should be taught to think 
straight, to understand current topics, to work out 
political problems in common everyday occurrences. 
And *o a limited extent, they should have opportunity 
to put into practice in their school and community those 
fundamental ideas and principles of government on 
which this nation is built. The book is constructed, 
therefore, on this admirable plan. It is thoroughly 
modern in both conception and execution, and is an 
excellent text for use in the first year of high school. 



Science of Home and Community. By Gilbert H. Trafton. 
12 mo. Pp. 561. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1921. 

This is a textbook in General Science. Part I. 
Science of the Home — treats of such topics as hygiene, 
pleasure, electricity, home grounds, etc. Part II. 
Science in the Community — treats of such topics as 
means of travel, communication, health, entertainment, 
community resources, protection from the weather, t!c 
the relation of the earth to the Heavenly bodies, 
enemies of the home and community, etc. This is one 
of the better of the newer texts developed on a psycho- 
logical rather than a logical plan of organization of 
material. 



Our Economic Organization. By Leon C. Marshall and 
Leverett S. Lyon. 12 mo. Pp. 503. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1921. 

In this volume the authors have attempted to depict 
our social structures in terms of what they do, and 
have therefore paid considerable attention to their 
organization and functions. Considerable attention is 
given to banking, exchange, etc. An excellent ele- 
mentary treatise. 



An Introduction to Economics. By Graham A. Laing. 
12 mo. Pp. 470. The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York. 1919. 

This is written for the high school student and is no' 
a made-over college text for high school use. The 
material it contains is up-to-date. Changes in our eco- 
nomic organization due to the war are carefully con 
sidered and the lines of development which are likely 
to follow have been summarized. The important fea- 
tures of the text are : simplicity of presentation, treat- 
ment of commercial functions rather than technical 
treatment of theories, the introduction of new modern 
problems arising out of changes in economic systems 
and ideas, elimination of difficult part of abstract 
theories. 



General Science. By Edgar N. Bedford. 12 mo. Pp. 387. 
Allyn and Bacon, New York. 1921 

A book of projects. The materials of general science 
organized according to the project-problem plan. The 
class projects are broken up into problems. The text 
attempts to carry out the spirit of the recommendations 
of the Committee on the Reorganization of Science in 
Secondary Schools. It is adapted for use in the junior 
high school or in the. first year of the usual type of 
four-year high school. An excellent text in the hands 
of the teacher who can teach by the project -problem 
method. 



Problems in American Democracy. By Ross Williamson.. 
12 mo. Pp. 567. D. C. Heath & Company, New York. 1922. 

In this volume the attempt has been made to bring 
the student into direct contact with the great current 
issues of American life, and to afford practical training 
to those who soon must grapple with the economic, 
social, and political problems of our time. The author 
begins, and wisely so, not with the mechanism of gov- 
ernment, but with the historical background of Ameri- 
can democracy, its origin, development, and promise 
for the future. There follows a brief survey of the 
economic life of the nation, because that economic life 
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constitutes the fundamental basis of our problems. 
Considerable attention, therefore, is given to the ques- 
tion of social justice or industrial reform. Such social 
problems as industrial relations, health in industry, and 
immigration, are given due consideration. Finally, the 
mechanism of government is presented. 



Elementary Economics. By Thomas Nixon Carver. 12 mo. 
Pp. 400. Ginn and Company, Boston. 1920. 

A sound elementary treatise. The treatment is not 
confined wholly to economics but includes a good deal 
of civics and social problems. It might be used also 
as a basis for studying problems in American democ- 
racy since our social problems are viewed primarily as 
economic problems. The materials are well organized 
and well presented. 



Junior Science. By John C. Hessler. 12 mo. Pp. xvii + 533. 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., Boston 1921. 

This is intended for pupils of the seventh and 
eight grades who are beginning to demand sensible 
answers to their questions concerning the world about 
them. It keeps close to the interests of children, and 
undertakes to explain the things in the world of natur- 
al phenomena about them that they wish to know. 
An excellent text for the junior high school, or for the 
first year of the usual four-year high school. 



Geography: Physical, Economic, and Regional. 800 
Pp. 505. 210 illustrations. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 1921. 

The aim of the author is to lead the student to 
study geographic forms and processes not as things and 
conditions apart from human affairs, but rather in 
their relation to the life of man. Economic geography 
is presented because of its vast practical value to men 
and women in every walk of life. 



Economics and the Community. By John A. Lapp. 12 mo. 
Pp. 366. The Century Company, New York. 1922. 

This book attempts to place the principles and prob- 
lems of economic life in their relation to the com- 
munity, in so simple a form that the study of these 
principles and problems may be of greater service to 
the citizen in the performance of civic duties. Its pur- 
pose is to give what the citizen needs to know about 
economics rather than to explore and expound eco- 
nomic theory. 



Howe's New Era Civics. By John B. Howe. 12 mo. Pp. 420. 
The Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., Syracuse, New 
York. 1922. 

The author has proceeded on the theory that the best 
way to aid students of elementary civics is by explain- 
ing the why and the wherefore of the important fea- 



tures of government and of the changes it has under- 
gone. This is one of the sanest and best of the newer 
books on civics that have come to our attention. 



Selections from the Writings of Abraham Lincoln. 
Edited for school use by J. G. deR. Hamilton. (Lake 
English Classics.) Pp. 424. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago. 1922. 

This little volume has been prepared with a double 
purpose in view : ( 1 ) to serve as a basis for the work 
of classes in English literature ; (2) to be used as col- 
lateral reading in American history. It is made up of 
the more important and characteristic speeches, letters, 
and state papers of the great President. The selec- 
tions are arranged in three major divisions in a way 
to illustrate Lincoln's growth and development, his 
personality, his political ideals, and his relation to im- 
portant events and movements in American history. 



A First Book in English for High Schools. By A. L. 
Murray and E. P. Wiles. 12 mo. Pp. 478. D. C. Heath & 
Company, New York. 1922. 

This book is divided into two parts. Part I treats 
of the composition as a whole and of the paragraph; 
Part II, of the sentence, words, etc. Throughout the 
book the authors have kept clearly in mind the funda- 
mental problems of English Composition: (1) The 
problem of something to speak or write about ; (2) the 
problems of gathering, evaluating, and organizing ma- 
terial ; (3) the problems of expressing thoughts cor- 
rectly, clearly, sincerely, and pleasingly; and (4) the 
problem of adapting what is spoken or written to a 
definite body of hearers or readers. 



French Commercial Correspondence. By Louis J. Fish 
and A. D'Avesne. 12 mo. Pp. 230. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1922. 

This book has been written in order to place in the 
hands of students and American merchants useful in- 
formation concerning the requirements for correct 
French commercial correspondence. 



Marraine de Guerre. By Magali Michelet. (The Macmillan 
French Series). Pp. 49. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1922. 

Marraine de Guerre portrays in a charming and 
amusing manner the friendliness and sympathy which 
often existed during the war between American sol- 
diers and French families. The action of the play re- 
volves about the visit of a young American officer to 
his "war god-mother," whom he has previously known 
only through letters. The surprise that awaits him 
not only shows the gay and fun-loving nature of the 
French, but also their sincere admiration and sympathy 
for the American soldiers. 



